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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

bad verse, and that humanity can bear waiting till his work 
is ripe in every sense of the word. 

Max Michelson 

THE SIXTEENTH TO THE TWENTIETH 

There is need in many quarters to-day, as is invariably 
the case in a war era, for a defense of the avocation of 
poesy. That which isn't active in the light of the outer eye 
must be ostracized, says your hot-headed citizen, devoid of 
that vision of the inner which sees warfare as a material 
combat brought on by spiritual forces, among which that 
supreme lover of liberty, the poet, is, as any mere history 
demonstrates, a generalissimo. For the benefit of the street- 
corner or parliamentary soap-box braggart who sneers at 
the parchment-faced beauty-priest doing his quiet and pre- 
sumably innocuous work in the dark of privacy, one might 
stretch forth a list of the poets now dead, wounded or still 
engaged on the European battleground ; or, for his still 
larger benefit, one might cite the works which these men 
and countless others before them have contributed — works 
which, more than any impassioned outburst in legislatures, 
have kept liberty driving, digging, scrambling and climbing 
against and conquering its enemies. In modern times one 
has only to breathe the single name and the multifarious 
performances, public as well as personal, of Walt Whit- 
man. However, since it is necessary to bring the achieve- 
ment of the past to substantiate the ideals and theories of 
the present against opponents who are always skeptical un- 
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The Sixteenth to the Twentieth 

less confronted with records, one might with subtler per- 
suasion echo the name of Sir Philip Sidney, through whom 
tfie sixteenth century addresses the twentieth. 

A month before his thirty-second birthday, Sir Philip, 
the star of Elizabethan knighthood, godson of Philip the 
Second of Spain, son of the lord deputy of Ireland, and a 
diplomat in the service of Queen Bess^-soldier first and 
poet second — was- mortally wounded in the battle of Zut- 
phen. Poetry faced the same criticism in his day which it 
faces to-day, so much so that Sir Philip was forced to write, 
"It hath so hard a time that the very earth lamenteth it;" 
and to lift his hand in that glorious attack on his age which 
he termed The Defense of Poesy. Surely it would not 
prove amiss for Poetry to repeat the long drum-roll of this 
single sentence from the oracular utterance of the great 
patriot of the sixteenth century; surely it must penetrate 
the ear-drum of the most veritable deaf-and-dumb asylum 
in military Germany itself : 

Since poetry is of all human learnings the most ancient and of 
most fatherly antiquity, as from whence other learnings have taken 
their beginnings; since it is so universal that no learned nation doth 
despise it, nor barbarous nation is without it; since both Roman and 
Greek gave divine names unto it, the one of "prophesying," the other 
of "making," and that indeed that name of "making" is fit for him, 
considering that whereas other arts retain themselves within their 
subjects and receive, as it were, their being from it,' the poet only 
bringeth his own stuffs, and doth not learn a conceit out of a 
matter, but maketh matter for a conceit; since neither his descrip- 
tion nor his end containeth any evil, the thing described cannot be 
evil ; since his effects be so good as to teach goodness, and delight 
the learner of it; since therein — namely in moral doctrine, the chief 
of all knowledges — he doth not only pass the historian, but for 
instructing is well-nigh comparable to the philosopher, and for 
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moving leaveth him behind him; since the Holy Scripture, wherein 
there is no uncleanness, hath whole parts in it poetical, and that 
even our Saviour Christ vouchsafed to use the flowers of it; since 
all his kinds are not only in their united forms, but in their several 
dissections fully commendable; I think, and think I think rightly, 
the laurel crown appointed for triumphant captains doth worthily, 
of all other learnings, honor the poet's triumph. 

Who among your brawling detractors dares brave this 
machine-gun challenge; or, if he considers a bayonet-thrust 
easier to parry, let him try riposting this shorter sentence 
of Sidney's: "It is not riming and versing that maketh a 
poet." A. K. 

REVIEWS 

ONCE MORE THE GEORGIANS 

Georgian Poetry, IQ16-1917. The Poetry Bookshop, Lon- 
don. 

The third instalment of Georgian Poetry does not give 
us so many changes as its list of contents seems to indicate. 
True, Mr. Abercrombie is absent; but his calculated es- 
says in brutality, his dramas of frigid violence, were already 
beginning to stale before the second issue was published. 
For the rest, there are a number of new names, most of 
them safe upholders of the Georgian tradition; with the 
exception of -two or three, who have tried to discover a 
new note in the all-absorbing spectacle of England at 
war. Let us take the work as it stands. 

W. J. Turner, who is given pride of place, and whom 
many English critics are acclaiming as a great discovery, 
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